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AND GOAL TO GO 
by Alfred Coppel 


Leland was headed for the Rose Bowl. But the team standing in the way was 
held together by strong school spirit—and by nuts and bolts... 


It was the Quarterly Financial Report that began all the trouble. If it 
hadn't been for all that bright red ink, I would never have listened to Big 
Jim and nothing would have happened. 

The Android Company is my outfit—"An Android for Every Use"— 
and on the side, mechanical calculators and electronic dishwashers. Now, in 
spite of all the unpleasant publicity the Leland business brought us, I'm 
mighty proud of The Android Company. It's a good concern, and 
competent. It might have been better if we had stuck to dishwashers and 
calculating machines, but that brings us right back to the red ink of the 
Financial Report. A vicious circle, it is—just as it always is when quantities 
of money are involved. 

And no matter what the papers say, I am convinced that we did nothing 
wrong. After all, it was simply the logical end-product of a trend that started 
before our time. The Android Company was simply deus ex machina. 

It was early March when Big Jim Standish walked into my South San 
Francisco plant office. Everybody knows Jim. He's the president of the 
Leland University Alumni Association, secretary-treasurer of the Big "L" 
Society and the Athletic Fund, and a member of the Leland Board of 
Athletic Control. On the side he is an attorney and a millionaire in a small 
way. 

Jim and I were classmates at Leland and teammates on the famous 
Thunder Team that represented the Far Western Conference three years 
straight in the Rose Bowl. Jim was an All-American fullback on that team. I 
was the fourth-string quarterback. 

It was no surprise, then, when Jim informed me he had come to talk 
about football. 

He sat down across from me with a deceptively placid expression on his 
large florid face. Everything about Standish is either pink or large, generally 


both. His suit was wrinkled and his collar wilted. That should have told me 
something, but I was too wrapped up in my own troubles to remember Jim 
always looked like that before all hell broke loose. 

I expected a tirade about Pop Dee's tactics across the bay at Western 
State, or at least a few growling remarks about the restrictions the 
Conference had placed on him—Jim, that is. Abatement, I think they call it. 
Jim was "under abatement", meaning that Vic Schroeder, the Conference 
Commissioner, had forbidden him to contact any prospects for the Leland 
football squad. Jim had a tendency to become carried away in such matters, 
to the embarrassment of all concerned. 

However, Jim didn't start in on Pop Dee's farm-club system or 
Schroeder's persecution of innocent alumni. Instead he looked at me blandly 
and said: 

"I've just come from an alumni meeting, Al. You weren't there." He 
made it sound like an accusation of sodomy. "The situation down at the 
school is bad," he said darkly. "It is up to all of us as alumni to take an 
interest, Al." 

When Big Jim Standish spoke of the situation down at the school, he 
did not mean that the buildings were decrepit—which they were, or that the 
faculty was incompetent—which it was not. He referred to the fact that 
Leland University—once a great football power in the West—was unable to 
field what is sometimes called "a representative team". 

Leland was a small private institution competing among larger, state- 
endowed schools. Back in the days of the Thunder Team, when there was 
only the Platoon System to worry about, Leland had managed to keep up. 
But after the Director of Athletics had replaced the President in most 
American Universities, and the growth of the Regimental System and 
finally the Brigade System in intercollegiate football, Leland had faded 
badly. The old school simply could not afford the manpower. Our alma 
mater had not won a game in five years. 

Naturally, as an alumnus. I suffered. Particularly in late November, 
when came the annual classic against the gargantuan trans-bay rival, 
Western State. But I had other troubles at the moment, and I told Jim so. 

"Jim," I said, "why don't you give it up? Leland isn't going to have a 
whining team—ever again. Forget it. Or, better yet, fire Sad McWilliams 
and give his coach's salary to some good charity." 
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Standish looked shocked. "I'm surprised to hear you talk like that, Al," 
he said. "It hurts me. Deeply." He leaned forward in his chair and lit a cigar. 
I swallowed enviously. It was a dollar fifty Havana. "Leland is fielding a 
winner. This season." He leaned back with a conspiratorial smile. "This 
season," he said again, "with our help." 

I smelled blood and began rearing. "Oh, no you don't, Jim! No touches 
for the Athletic Fund. I'm swimming in red ink now...." 

"We'll take care of that, too," he said. 

That stopped me. I couldn't see the connection between my company's 
deficit and Leland's football team—they both looked like fallen sparrows. 
But I was willing to learn. Indeed I was. I would have lent an ear to 
Asmodeus himself just then. 

"You," said Standish waving his cigar airily, "are the best cybemetician 
in the country. Speaking bluntly, you sell robots." 

It hit me right between the eyes. I think I squeaked a little. "Great 
Caesar's ghost, man!" 

Jim grinned like a Cheshire Cat. "Exactly. I see we understand one 
another." 

"It's impossible. My God, man, you can't do that!" 

"And why not?" 

"Well—money for one thing." 

"I have money." 

"But... but you're under abatement by the Conference." 

Jim shrugged his broad shoulders. "I won't say a word to the androids." 

I cast about, looking for an out. "This is ridiculous, Jim. It's indecent—" 

"I don't see it that way," Jim replied easily. "There's not a word in the 
Conference rules about players’ having to be human beings. Not a word. I 
checked very carefully, and I have the permission of the Director of 
Athletics to approach you. I'm making the school a little gift, that's all. You 
build them and I'll pay. Eleven robots with control and communication 
equipment and necessary spare parts—at ten thousand dollars each, Al. 
Cash on the barrelhead. That's the way I like to do things." 


I gaped like a fish out of water. I hadn't sold eleven androids in the last 
three years. People simply don't want any part of them. And now— 

I could scarcely see Jim's face. Suddenly it was swimming in dollar 
signs, one hundred ten thousand of them. 

"No," I whispered weakly. "It... it wouldn't work. What about 
eligibility? The Conference Commissioner..." 

"We'll keep it quiet, of course, but they'll be enrolled as physical majors 
and attend classes. All perfectly legal. You can do it, Al. No one has to 
teach you cybernetics. They should all be straight A students—for the fall 
term, that is." 

I lit myself a cigarette with shaking hands. "I... I don't know, Jim..." 

Standish's face darkened. "Of course, if you can't or won't handle the 
job, there is always General Electronics. They're turning out some ditch- 
digging mechanicals that could be converted. I only thought that you—as a 
loyal alumnus—" He shrugged and stood up. "Since you can't handle it—" 

I was on my feet like a shot. "General Electronics!" I cried. "Ditch- 
diggers! Jim, how could you think of such a thing? Think of the publicity!" 
I swallowed hard. Think, I told myself, of that hundred ten thousand 
dollars. "This will have to be handled with discretion, Jim—" I was hooked. 

"You'll take the contract, then?" Jim asked triumphantly. 

I drew myself up to my full height and stuck out my chest. "The 
Android Company will deliver, Jim," I said stoutly. 

"Good!" 

I dug into my private stock and pulled the Haig & Haig from a lower 
drawer of my desk. I poured two stiff ones. 

"To Leland," Jim said, his eyes moist. 

"To Leland, to the Cardinal," I responded. Jim was humming the Alma 
Mater. 

"And now," I said hungrily, "the contract?" 
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The dawn light was graying the sky over the eastern hills when the 
Android Company truck pulled up to the gate of the newly erected barbed- 
wire fence that enclosed Leland Memorial Stadium. A sleepy student 


manager signaled me through and I guided the truck through the tunnel into 
the interior of the vast bowl. 

Six months had gone by since that epic meeting with Jim Standish in 
my plant. It was now late August and there were months of work behind 
me. My androids, I felt sure, would be in every way satisfactory. In spite of 
myself, I was stirred by the thought that through me, my alma mater would 
once again regain the place she had once held among the colleges of 
America. 

Of course, the androids had still to be tested under game conditions but. 
as a cybemeticist, I knew that they were bound to be better than any group 
of athletes now competing in the Far Western Conference. In fact, they 
were, I thought, a good deal more human than most. 

As I drove along the running track surrounding the playing field, the 
team sat in the back of the truck, humming very softly with the restrained 
electronic life of the robot at rest. 

Sad McWilliams and his line coach Bronco Dorgan, stood with Big Jim 
Standish at the fifty-yard line waiting for me. Carefully screened students 
paced the stadium wall with sawed-off shotguns, for Pop Dee over at 
Western had gotten wind of something big brewing at Leland. 

I stopped the truck and clambered down from the high cab. Jim came 
forward to greet me heartily. 

"Good boy, Al, right on time," he said. "Everything is ready for you." 

"Are the scrubs here?" I asked. 

"In the locker-room as you suggested," Sad McWilliams said glumly. 
Sad was a rock-'em sock-'em adherent without much faith in laboratory 
science. Jim had warned me that he might be lukewarm about the androids. 
I felt certain that a demonstration would make him into a convert, however. 

"It wouldn't do to let the goof-squad know they're to scrimmage robots. 
They might not like it, you know, prejudice and that sort of thing," I said. 

"Quit talking about them and let's see." Big Jim said eagerly. 

I nodded assent and brought the communicator-control unit down from 
the truck's cab. Very carefully I installed it in the red Leland water-wagon. 
Sad and Dorgan watched noncommittally as I demonstrated the modus 
operandi. 

"Each player has a receiver for UHF transmissions that emanated from 
this control unit. The receiver is built into the radar director in the chest, 


where it is best protected from shocks and jars," I said. "I would suggest 
that a small television camera be built into the field glasses of your 
pressbox observer so that each player can be aware of the tactical situation 
at any given moment. It will improve their play, I am sure. A helicopter 
might be used, but I think the pressbox camera will be sufficient—" 

"Al, quit stalling around. I want to see the team!" Jim's eyes were bright 
with anticipation. 

"Okay," I said. "They'll respond quite nicely to vocal stimuli but, for the 
present, we'll use the control unit." I pressed a toggle down and the box 
hummed. The androids, eleven of them, dropped lightly to the turf and 
grouped before us in standing football formation. There was a little gasp of 
shocked admiration from the small group of character-builders surrounding 
me. 

"There they are, gentlemen," I said with pardonable pride. "Please note 
the fact that I have made each one an individual. No assembly-line 
techniques are used at the Android Company, definitely no. Painstaking 
handcraft is our hallmark." I paused for effect. "They are covered with the 
finest grade of plastiskin available. Tough. Durable. The skeletal structure is 
of duralumin, and in the center, guards and tackles, this is reinforced with 
chrome steel. They average 350 pounds in the line and 300 in the backfield. 
The ends and backs all can run the hundred in seven seconds flat—in full 
football equipment. Passes are radar-directed and each back can throw a 
ball one hundred ten yards with complete accuracy. 

"A cross-file selection of one hundred plays—assorted passes, buck- 
laterals, traps and quick-openers is included in the brain-circuit of each. 
They can be controlled from the box or, in an emergency, can be played 
fully automatic." I paused for breath and to appreciate the expression of awe 
that surrounded me. "I did not bother to include any punt plays, since I 
considered this unnecessary; however, a modification can be made if you 
gentlemen deem it necessary." 
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Even if they were my own handiwork, I must admit they were 
magnificent specimens. The backs and ends stood six feet six, and the 
center, guards and tackles six feet five. The quarterback, my special project, 


could also be used as a computing machine in totaling gate receipts, and he 
could quote all my favorite poetry. 

"T...I don't believe it!" McWilliams gasped. He and Dorgan trotted from 
man to man, feeling the plastic sinews that bulged under the cardinal 
football jerseys. 

Big Jim clapped me on the back enthusiastically. "Al boy, I knew you 
could do it!" he cried, "Leland will be proud of you!" 

Tingling in the radiant glow of approbation, I put the team through a 
quick signal drill. They were precision personified. It was magnificent. 

"Bring on the scrubs!" I commanded. 

The first play against human opposition showed how things were slated 
to go. It was a forty-yard breakaway for a touchdown. The conversion was 
added as a matter of course. The halfback kicked from the quarterback's 
hold on the forty, and the ball split the uprights cleanly as the scrubs stood 
about openmouthed and somewhat bruised. 

A series of six more plays was run, each resulting in a score. 

"That's enough!" McWilliams shouted, "don't tire them!" I smiled at his 
naivete as the scrubs limped through the tunnel into the locker-room. 

I turned the control box over to Sad and Dorgan and let them practice 
running the team, and joined Jim on the bench. 

"You'll attend to the scholastic angle, Jim. They've all had English A 
and History of Western Civilization, so I think they can be safely enrolled 
as sophomores. Privately tutored sophomores." 

"Practically done," Jim said, beaming. 

"Now, the question of names. I've called each by a name beginning with 
the first letter of his position. Halloran and Hovec are the halfbacks, 
Carnofski the center, and so forth. My special one—the team captain, by the 
way—is Quinby the quarterback." 

We turned to watch Quinby pitch a perfect ninety-yard strike to Endsly 
standing by the south goal posts. 

"Wonderful thing, that radar," I said. 

Sad brought the team back to the sidelines and gathered them around us 
in a realistic huddle. "Al," he said with feeling, "look at me. For the first 
time in twenty years of coaching—I'm smiling." He turned to look fondly at 
the uniformly handsome faces of the cardinal-shirted robots. "My boys," he 
said reverently. I was deeply moved. 


"Jim," said Sad, "Jim, you can tell the Board of Athletic Control that 
from this day forward, Leland adheres 100 per cent to the Sanity Code. 
Subsidization of athletes at Leland is ended. Dorgan, stop the Varsity's 
salaries and tell them to turn in their suits. We got a team." 
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For the few short weeks that remained before the opening of the football 
season, I returned to the business of making calculators and dishwashers. 
The money Jim had paid for the robots tided the Android Company over 
into a lush pasture of lucrative and engaging contracts. Things were looking 
up. Even the increasing competition of General Electronics failed to worry 
me. I was even willing to admit that—in a coarse way—their products were 
satisfactory. Their mechanical ditch-digger, though singularly ugly, dug 
ditches faster than anything had ever dug them before. Mounted on 
caterpillar tank-treads, it carried four whip-like arms and four different 
digging tools. It could handle simple commands, too. As a cybernetician, I 
was willing to give due credit to General Electronics for having come so far 
without proper guidance. 

But the Leland contract put the Android Company in a class by itself. 
The know-how, and the hundred ten thousand in cash, enabled us to pick 
and choose assignments. It was a happy time. 

In the middle of September Leland played its opening game. Not more 
than one thousand people had gathered in the great Memorial Stadium that 
Saturday, and tier on tier of empty seats glared in the bright autumn 
sunshine. Those few of the faithful who did attend, however, saw a game 
that was to revolutionize the history of the sport. 

Milpitas Teacher's College was a tiny school west of Leland, a school 
unable even to afford a Platoon System. This fact accounted for the even- 
money odds being quoted on the game by the San Francisco bookies. The 
city sportswriters all agreed that the game was a toss-up... all, that is, except 
one Sulky Pressley, whose column, "The Fifty Yard Line," ran daily in the 
San Francisco Enquirer. 

Sulky, a rabid Western State red-hot, detested the very name of Leland. 
For five years—the number of years Western had played in the Rose Bowl 
—Sulky had been riding high. His prediction for the Leland-Milpitas game 


was Milpitas by 14 points. It was Sulky who gleefully broke the story about 
the mass dismissal of last year's Leland Varsity for scholastic deficiency. 
One got the impression he was skeptical. 

Big Jim, Bronco Dorgan and I sat side by side in the pressbox on the 
Stadium rim. I must admit I was excited. The white-clad Milpitas team was 
on the field, working out. Dorgan was making careful notes on the pad next 
to his field telephone. 

Sulky arrived with a bustle, and waved a derisive greeting to Jim. It was 
Pressley who had made it his business to see that Jim was placed under 
abatement by the Conference, and there was no love lost between the two. 

"Are your girls showing up today?" Sulky mocked. 

"They'll be here," Jim replied confidently. 

Sulky was a rotund character, with tiny piggish eyes and a shiny bald 
head that he generally kept hidden under a battered homberg. He laughed 
nastily. 

"How about a bet on the Big Game, Jamie boy? I was talking to Pop 
Dee this morning and he says Western's for the Roses again this year. I 
could use some of your sucker cash." 

Jim smiled wolfishly. "Hadn't you better wait until you see our team?" 
he asked. It was always Standish's philosophy to give a victim enough rope. 

"What team?" demanded Pressley sneeringly. "McWilliams canned 
those dogs you had last year. Who have you got now? The Leland Choral 
Society?" He laughed hugely at his own club-footed humor. "I got fifty 
bucks that says Western uses Leland for a doormat again this year." 
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Jim shrugged. "If you insist. Al, you are a witness." 

"Mr. Pressley," I said, "have you any more of that kind of money to 
risk?" 

Pressley looked at me pityingly. 

"How many points do you want?" he asked. 

"Even. No points." 

Pressley turned to his colleagues. "This guy ought to be locked up," he 
said, "he's either dotty or stiff. Which is it, doc?" 


"Neither," I said stiffly. "Put your money where your mouth is, Mr. 
Pressley." 

"TIl hate myself in the morning,” he said, "but you're begging it. How 
much?" 

I took a deep breath. "Can you cover five hundred?" 

Pressley looked as though he had suddenly discovered gold in his own 
backyard, "You're on," he said quickly, and then he added: "Doc, let me tell 
you something now. Those clowns McWilliams hires couldn't make a first 
down against Vassar." Well satisfied with his wit, he took his place at the 
end of the long writers' desk and unpacked his portable typewriter. 

One of the writers from the south had been perusing the Leland roster. 
He looked up in perplexity. "What is this, Dorgan?" he asked, "some kind of 
gag? You have exactly eleven men listed on your roster." 

"That's all we need to make a team, ain't it?" asked Bronco darkly. 

"Well, yes, but—" 

"So, that's all we got listed." Dorgan returned to his scrutiny of the field. 

Jim smiled pleasantly at the puzzled writer. "Leland is de-emphasizing 
football," he said. 

There was a flurry of feeble hand-clapping from the half-filled rooting 
section on the Leland side and from the free kid-section as the red-shirted 
Leland squad trotted onto the turf. My heart swelled with pride as I 
watched. Down on the field, Sad McWilliams sat hunched over the water- 
wagon. 

"Mighty big horses, Jim," called one of the writers. "Where did you buy 
them?" 

"I can assure you, gentlemen," said Jim, "that those players do not 
receive one cent for competing. Leland frowns on such tactics." There was 
a snort from Sulky Pressley. 

"I mean it," Jim said, "subsidization is not practiced down here. Those 
boys are simon-pure, clean-living, bona fide, amateur athletes." 
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I could see that the newsmen were not impressed. 
Down on the field the two captains met for the toss of the coin. I 
watched with fatherly concern as Quinby won the choice and elected to 


receive. 

The teams lined up and the referee's whistle sounded. The Milpitas 
halfback's toe met the ball and it sailed high. Our full-back, Fontleroy, 
tracked it carefully and gathered it in on the four. He moved swiftly up the 
center of the gridiron as each robot performed its blocking assignment 
perfectly. The field was suddenly littered with white-clad players in various 
ungainly postures on the greensward. Fontleroy ran with blinding speed. 

The last Milpitas man left on his feet was the kicker, and he missed a 
clear shot just as Fontleroy crossed the goal line standing up. 

The thousand spectators sat stunned. Presently a ragged cheer went up 
from the kid-section. The Leland rooting section took it up feebly, and the 
strains of the Leland Victory March filtered weakly into the afternoon. The 
bandsmen were plainly shaken, and the song was unfamiliar to them. 

There was a short time out while a few Milpitas men were removed 
from the playing field, and Quinby kicked the extra point. Our boys lined 
up to kick off. 

The stillness was thick in the press-box. It was Sulky Pressley who 
spoke at last. He looked a little pale, but he managed to smile sickly at Jim 
and me and say: "Fluke." 

Carnofski kicked the ball high into the end-zone seats and the Milpitas 
team, appalled, took possession on their own twenty where they fumbled 
and Endsly recovered for Leland. 

From there on the game became a little confused. Quinby scored on 
quarterback sneak. After the next kickoff, the trembling Milpitas safety man 
dropped the ball in the end-zone and Hovec recovered. A kickoff and one 
play later Fontleroy intercepted a wild pass and ran fifty yards to score 
again. Endsly racked up another on a perfectly thrown pass from Quinby. 

The details escape me now, but the first quarter ended with the score 63 
to nothing. At half-time, the count was 126 to zero and the Milpitas team 
was completely demoralized. Their coach was led from the stadium 
babbling incoherently. 

McWilliams took it easy for the last half, and the rest of the afternoon 
was devoted to kicking field goals from mid-field. The score at the final 
gun was 156 to nothing, and the newsmen surrounding us were gibbering 
superlatives. Jim and Dorgan were both shouting congratulations into the 
field telephone. 


Only Pressley was unhappy. He glared malevolently at us as he stomped 
out of the box, and I knew we'd be hearing from Mr. Pressley. A pundit 
hates to be wrong. And Sulky had been very wrong indeed. 

When the crowd had thinned out, Jim pulled me into a corner and 
pressed my hand warmly. "Al, boy, it's going to be like old times again. The 
paper boys are yelling All-Amcrica. Big time again." His voice shook with 
emotion. "The Rose Bowl for sure—and the National Championship," he 
said fervently. "But, Al, you'll have to teach them to punt. I talked to Sad 
and he said they wouldn't drop the ball. When the score got over a hundred, 
he wanted to give Milpitas a chance to score, but they wouldn't drop the 
ball, boy. It was embarrassing, he said!" 
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The next week Leland's Wonder Team—as the friendlier papers had 
dubbed it—defeated Oregon College of Mines by a score of 112 to nothing, 
and the week after that West Washington A and M 159 to nothing. Both 
were Brigade System teams, running in a fresh line after every play, and 
West Washington was the outfit that first used benzedrine injections before 
each quarter began. 

I was worried about the scores and I called Sad to ask him to please 
hold them down lest people become suspicious. But Sad was drunk with 
power and the next week Hollywood College of Arts Sciences and 
Professions was submerged 170 to nothing. 

By this time the Wonder Team was attracting national attention and the 
AP poll listed Leland fourth, behind Notre Dame, Army and Western State. 
Carnofski was being touted as the Far Western Conference's best chance for 
an All-America choice, and even Quinby, Halloran, Hovec and Fontleroy 
were being considered in spite of the fact that the AA back-field had been 
selected during the off-season by a caucus of eastern sportswriters. 

The game attendance at Leland soared. The Memorial Stadium was 
enlarged to accommodate 120,000 spectators and still thousands were being 
turned away each Saturday. 

Sulky Pressley continued to snipe at us, and it began to worry me. After 
the Hollywood A. S. & P. game, he wrote: 


"So the annual Big Game approaches to test the durability of the so- 
called Wonder Team. On the surface the record of the eleven iron men from 
Leland is more impressive, but Pop Dee has builded well at Western State 
and we rather doubt that a squad such as his can be upset by the likes of 
McWilliams9 troops. Pop has the depth to wear the iron men down, and 
knock Leland off its unfamiliarly high horse...." 

And later: 

"We suggest that our faithful readers watch The Fifty Yard Line 
carefully for the next few days. We may have an item of interest concerning 
the so-called Leland Wonder Team...." 

That set me to wondering, all right, and I gave orders to be very careful 
about letting visitors into The Android Company's plant. We were at work 
on spare parts for the team, and I didn't want Pressley nosing around. 

But I had reckoned without the resourcefulness of the press. One foggy 
morning I caught a glimpse of one of the workmen coming into the plant. 
He wore coveralls and carried a lunchpail, but the shape and the shiny bald 
head tipped me. It was Pressley. 

I sounded the security alarm and we turned the plant upside down 
looking for him without success. The gateman said he had seen a man of his 
description jump into a car and speed away up the Bayshore highway 
toward the city. I was sick. I called Jim and told him what had happened. 
He soothed me and told me to wait and see what came of it. I didn't have to 
wait long. Pressley had learned plenty. 

The morning Enquirer carried "The Fifty Yard Line" on Page One. 
Sulky wrote: 

"We have it on good authority that Commissioner Vic Schroder has 
some interesting questions to ask concerning the Wonder Team of Leland 
University. Questions about eligibility and plenty more. How about it, jane? 
Let's have Jim Standish and Sad McWilliams explain their hook-up with the 
president and general manager of The Android Company. If they don't, The 
Fifty Yard Line will!" 

My hands were shaking as I dialed Jim Standish's number. 

"Jim," I said, "Pressley knows! I told you he did! Did you see the 
Enquirer? They'll tear us to bits, Jim!" 

"Take it easy, Al, take it easy. I want you to come down to my office 
right away. Something has come up. I'll tell you about it when you get 


here," he said smoothly. 

The short hairs on the back of my seek stood erect. "What is it? What's 
gone wrong?" 

"We have been called to the Conference Commissioner's Office, Al. 
You, me, Sad and Dorgan, and—and Quinby, the quarterback." 
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The Commissioner's Office was on the thirtieth floor of the Holcomb 
Tower on Post street. It was a huge, paneled affair overlooking Union 
Square and most of San Francisco. I walked through the anteroom with 
misgivings. The receptionist recognized me and signaled me through into 
the inner sanctum. That, I reflected, was a very bad sign. 

I had expected a small star-chamber sort of session. Private. Deadly. 
Instead, the inner office looked like the intersection of Market and Geary. 
Jim was with me, of course, and McWilliams and Dorgan had arrived ahead 
of us. Pressley was there, with half a dozen other newsmen. Pop Dee of 
Western State was there, too, his immense shape taking up more than his 
share of the crowded room. 

Commissioner Vic Schroeder sat behind his carved desk, watching the 
milling throng with a sort of confused interest. Pop Dee and Sad were 
glaring at each other venomously, while Dorgan and Pressley were arguing 
heatedly. In the corner, humming softly to himself, sat Quinby—his plastic 
eyes quite blank. 

Big Jim took command—as he generally does. "Now that we are all 
here," he said, "we can get on with it. Sad, will you bring me my briefcase? 
Thank you." He extracted a thick sheaf of papers and a handbook of the Far 
Western Conference Rules. 

"Mr. Commissioner and gentlemen—" He paused to look disdainfully at 
Pressley and Pop Dee. "I have here a brief that states Leland University's 
position on the matter quite plainly. May I consider it filed, Mr. 
Commissioner?" 

Schroeder nodded. "You may." 

"Position? Position?" Pressley cried angrily. "What the hell do you 
mean, position? You've pulled the rawest stunt in the history of American 
sport and you talk about—" 


"Please, Mr. Pressley," Schroeder said. "A little decorum, if you please. 
This is an official session." 

Pressley subsided with a furious snort. 

"I have here a copy of the Conference rules," Jim continued, "and 
nowhere is it stated that a competitor is required to be human—" 

Another storm broke. Pressley began shouting and Pop Dee pounded on 
Schroeder's desk for silence. "That doesn't entitle you to use a team of 
robots, Standish! Western State won't stand for this! We insist—" 

"You," said Sad McWilliams pointedly, "are is no position to talk. What 
about doping your men with adrenalin?" 

"That," retorted Pop with feeling, "was last season." 

"Yeah, last season," Bronco Dorgan snorted. "And this season you're 
using pinealin and oxygen masks in their helmets. What about it?" 

"There is nothing in the rules that says we can't use a little science," Pop 
said loftily. 

"Robots is science," declared Dorgan. 

"He has a point there," agreed the Commissioner. 

"I protest!" Pressley shouted. "In the name of fair play—" 

"Shut Up," Dorgan growled. 

"Please, Mr. Dorgan," Schroeder said in a hurt voice, "a little decorum." 

"Gentlemen, gentlemen," Big Jim said smoothly. "All this is beside the 
point. Mr. Pressley and Mr. Dee have accused Leland of violating the 
Conference rules and the NCAA Sanity Code. I submit that their 
accusations have no basis in fact and that they should be dismissed 
forthwith." 

"Hold on there!" Pop Dee shouted, red-faced. "I have read the 
Conference rules, too! So they don't specify players have to be human 
beings. But they do say they have to be bona fide students. Don't try and tell 
me that robot over there is a student at Leland!" 

"I am happy you brought that up, Mr. Dee," Jim returned with elaborate 
courtesy. "I have here Quinby's transcript. Mr. Commissioner, will you 
accept this in evidence? You will note that Quinby is majoring in Physical 
Education as is customary with talented athletes." 
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Pressley began protesting incoherently, but Standish continued without 
pause. "Furthermore, Quinby's grades are definitely above average. Three 
A's and a B. All in order," Jim said with pride. 

"You faked that - transcript!" howled Pop Dee. "You can't tell me that... 
that creature is a student!" 

"And why not?" Jim asked archly. "He was built by the finest 
cybernetician in the country." 

I blushed and shrugged modestly. 

"I think," said the Commissioner confusedly, "that if... uh... Mr. Quinby 
could answer a few questions concerning his scholastic pursuits, the 
situation might be cleared up. The question now seems to be whether or 
not... uh... Mr. Quinby is really a student at Leland. As things stand right 
now, I'm not sure what to think." 

My heart sank into my shoes. 

"Of course, Mr. Commissioner," Big Jim said, "Quinby, come here, 
please." 

The robot arose and walked over to the Commissioner's desk. The 
crowd in the office drew back with a hush. I knew that Sad hadn't brought 
the control box, and Quinby was on automatic. My pulse rate rose. 

"Uh... Quinby," Schroeder began self-consciously, "will you tell me a 
little about yourself?" 

There was a faint whirring of gears. Relays clicked and the humming 
grew Slightly louder. 

"I played no football anywhere before coming to Leland University," 
Quinby said. "I have three full years of eligibility." 

I winced. That was a response I had built into him for replies to 
inquiring newspapermen. 

The Commissioner looked even more confused. "Uh...yes, Quinby, 
but... uh... what are you studying at Leland?" 

I relaxed. We were on firmer ground here. 

"PE 120, Advanced Football, Sports Equipment Maintenance, and 
Medieval English Literature," said the robot. 

"Uh... that seems a fair-enough curriculum," Schroeder mumbled 
vaguely. "Have any of you... uh... gentlemen any questions to put to Mr.... 
uh... Quinby?" 


I got a question!" yelled Pressley. "Damn right I got a question! Let's 
hear some of this Medieval stuff he's supposed to be studying!" 

"Certainly, Mr. Pressley," Jim said. "Quinby?" 

The robot struck an attitude. 

"Ful wel she song the service 
divyne, 

Entuned in hir nose jul semely; 
And Frensh she spak ful faire and 
jetisly, 

After the scole of Stratford atte 
Bowe, 

For the Frensh of Paris was to hir 
unknowe" 

Quinby declaimed. 

"Well done, my boy." Jim said. 

I beamed. Chaucer was always a favorite of mine. 

Schroeder looked completely lost now. and he lit himself a cigar with 
shaking hands. It was plain to see that Quinby's Chaucer had unnerved him. 

Pop Dee and Pressley looked stunned. Finally, Schroeder crushed out 
his Havana and said: "I... uh... I am afraid that this may set a dangerous 
precedent, gentlemen, but I see no way in which Mr... .uh.... Quinby can be 
declared ineligible to compete in the Far Western Conference. He's 
obviously not subsidized, since he wouldn't have any use for money, and he 
seems to be a student. The same must be said to apply... uh... on the basis of 
this test case... for the rest of the Leland squad." 

Pandemonium broke loose. Pop Dee and Pressley began shouting 
accusations at Schroeder, who was calling futilely for "A little decorum, 
please!" Jim Dorgan and Sad all pressed around Quinby, patting the robot 
on the back. The meeting broke up in a wild flurry of exchanges between 
the Commissioner and Pressley, with Pop Dee muttering darkly that 
Western State wouldn't take this lying down, and that we hadn't heard the 
end of it—not by a long shot." 
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The papers played it up big, and mostly unfriendly. Headlines like: 
LELAND FOOTBALL MACHINES DANGER TO LIFE AND LIMB, and 
WONDER TEAM JUGGERNAUT DOOMS BRIGADE SYSTEM. The 
local Football Writer's Association passed a resolution of censure on Vic 
Schroeder for his decision to let Quinby and company compete. There was 
talk in Washington of an investigation of the Android Company by both the 
Finance and the Un-American Committees. Nothing came of it, but it 
showed how the wind was blowing. 

There were rumors that Western State was taking "effective counter- 
measures" for the coming traditional classic, and several city science editors 
ran diagrams showing how window might be used to jam the Leland radar 
and huge magnets being set up on the sidelines to trap the steel-boned 
Leland linemen. Nothing that would work, but it worried me. 

The weekend before the Big Game, Leland was to play Midwestern—a 
Brigade System school that used a fresh team on every play. The biggest 
scandal of the year broke when the Midwestern squad struck, claiming that 
they were not paid enough to risk taking the field against an organization of 
the power of the Leland University Wonder Team. Midwestern University 
had to return five hundred thousand dollars in gate receipts, and the Central 
States Conference had to award Leland the game by the default score of 1 
to 0. 

The days swept swiftly by and at last Big Game weekend was upon us. 
Jim and I toured the various class reunions and open-houses, giving short 
talks about the team and the prospects of post-post-season games against 
Notre Dame and Army to decide the National Championship. 

The fateful Saturday was bright and clear and cold. The November sky 
had been brushed clean by the wind and the highways leading to Memorial 
Stadium were jammed. People were arriving at Leland by train, car, 
helicopter and stratoplane. Over 140,000 people had tickets, some bought at 
scalpers prices that ranged from $100.00 a seat in the end-zones to $500.00 
a seat on the fifty-yard line. The third enlargement of the Stadium had been 
completed, but still there were people standing on the running track and on 
the turf of the playing field. 

The roar that came from the Leland people when the Wonder Team 
came on the field was deafening. Each move the team made was greeted 
with cheers. 


I listened to the music of the marching bands from my seat on the 
player's bench. I saw the cardinal flags waving, the students singing. I 
should have been happy and confident, but I was not. I could not force 
myself to pay attention to the hundred scantily dressed majorettes. The 
Western State side of the great bowl was packed, but there was an unnatural 
silence pervading it that made my blood run cold. There were none of the 
customary taunts or chants. Instead, an ominous silence, an anticipatory 
sullenness that forecast danger to Leland's cause. Ever since the meeting in 
the Commissioner's office, dark threats had been leaking out of the Western 
State campus, and the attitude of the Western supporters gave a foreboding 
reality to them. 

I thought vaguely about the wager I had made with Pressley at the 
Milpitas game, and I swallowed hard. The Android Company was solvent at 
last, but five hundred dollars is no laughing matter to me. 

The PA system announced the names of the eleven Leland robots, and 
after each there was a thunderous ovation from our side of the oval. There 
was a pause, and then the stadium announcer began: 

"There has been a change announced in the starting line-up for Western 
State—" 
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The rest was drowned out in a triumphant roar from the Western State 
stands. Pop Dee came out of the tunnel pushing a blue and yellow water 
wagon. He parked it by the bench and connected a wrist-thick cable to a 
line coming out of the inner stadium wall. 

Then, from the north end tunnel there came the most bizarre procession 
I have ever seen. Eleven General Electronic ditch-digging mechanicals, 
daubed with blue and yellow paint, clanked onto the greensward on their 
tank treads. They had been converted hastily, I could see, by the installation 
of two mechanical hands at the end of each metal tentacle. I did some quick 
mental arithmetic. Four arms per player, two hands per arm, and eleven 
players.. Eighty-eight hands. My mouth felt dry. 

Sad McWilliams was on his feet, shouting protests at the referee. For 
the first time in weeks. Big Jim Standish looked worried. Dorgan just stared 


in horror. Pop Dee was shouting derisively at us from the bench across the 
field as the clanking cavalcade spread out across the gridiron. 

"They can't do this," Sad was roaring, "it's illegal! It's unsportsmanlike!" 
He had the referee by the tail of his striped shirt, gesticulating wildly with 
his free hand. Pop Dee joined in the argument. 

"They're enrolled at Western State, see? Studying Soil Management! 
And there's nothing you can do about it!" he cried, "Ask wise-guy 
Standish!" 

"They don't even look human," moaned Dorgan. 

"Dee is right, I'm afraid," the referee agreed. "The Commissioner 
himself told me that from now on players needn't necessarily be human. But 
can they understand me?" 

"They can," Pop said flatly. 

"Then on with the game. Clear the field." 

Sad walked back toward us like a man in a nightmare. Quinby and one 
of the ditch-diggers met in the center of the field as the referee tossed the 
coin. A cheer went up from across the stadium. Western had won the toss 
and elected to receive the opening kickoff. 

The teams lined up. Carnofski ran forward under Dorgan's control. His 
toe met the ball. It sailed up over the rim of the stadium. I could see Pop 
Dee hunched over his water-wagon as his machines lined up on the twenty 
with a new ball. 

"First and ten for Western," the announcer said. 

A tentacle whipped the ball into play, the halfback grabbed it in eight 
hands. Tank-treads whirred, heading full power into the center of the line. I 
closed my eyes. There was a rending crash and the referees whistle blew. I 
opened my eyes again. 

The ball was still exactly on the twenty-yard line. The machines unplied 
with a tinny sound. A chunk was missing from Endsly's steel skull and a 
tentacle had been ripped from one of the Western State linemen. It lay 
twitching on the turf. 

"We held 'em," breathed Sad wonderingly. 
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On second down the Western quarterback slung a soaring pass 
downfield. Treads and cleats ripping up the grass, Hovec and the receiver 
converged on the ball. They met with an earsplitting racket and the ball 
exploded between them and dropped to the ground. On third down 
Carnofski ripped a tank-tread from the Western ball-carrier and we were 
penalized fifteen yards for unnecessary roughness while a mechanic from 
the far side effected repairs. 

Three more running plays failed to gain and Western kicked the ball out 
of the stadium by means of a lashing tentacle. 

Leland took over on the twenty. A pass fell incomplete between two 
defenders and two receivers. Two thrusts inside tackle failed to gain. 

Stalemate. 

The crowd began to hoot for action. Pieces of duralumin and plastiskin 
littered the playing field. Our players were losing their pseudo-humanity in 
chunks, while the Western State eleven took on the appearance of scrap- 
metal. 

The first quarter ended scoreless and the fans were furious on both 
sides. Sad and Pop Dee glared at each other across the gridiron in 
frustration. 

By the time the half ended, the once handsome Leland team was a 
sickening sight. Long stripes of plastiskin hung from the warped and bent 
skeletons. The Western State team looked even worse. Two or three hobbled 
along on one tread and almost all had at least one tentacle missing. It was 
horrible. Women fainted in the stands as the teams limped off the turf. 

We worked feverishly during half-time to repair our men, but it was a 
Slap-dash job at best. When we returned to the field, Leland alumni moaned 
and one old lady began protesting that to continue the contest would be 
cruelty. However, in the best tradition of intercollegiate competition, the 
officials declared that as long as each team could field eleven players, the 
game would continue. 

The third quarter was a repetition of the first two. Neither team could 
gain. The fateful fourth quarter began as the shadows began creeping across 
the mangled field. 

There was a hurried consultation around Pop Dee on the other side of 
the field. I had the feeling that something was about to happen—something 
dirty. 


The lurching ditch-diggers were in possession of the ball on their own 
forty when an end-run began. No progress was made forward—in fact, I 
had the feeling that none was attempted. The mechanical with the ball, three 
teammates running interference, thundered toward us. Dorgan roared a 
warning and we scattered. The spectators screamed. There was a sound like 
an explosion in a drum factory. 

I dragged myself to my feet just in time to see the wreckage of the red 
Leland water-wagon being driven into the grass by the treads of two ditch- 
diggers. Big Jim howled with fury and Sad dived for the mangled control 
box in a futile effort to save it. 

It was hopeless. The box was a shambles, dripping its entrails of wire, 
shattered tubes, and relays. 

"He did that on purpose," sobbed Dorgan shaking a fist at Pop Dee. 
"They planned it!" 

Quickly, the Western team lined up. Our robots stood around in 
confusion. The ball was snapped and a clattering ditch-digger carried it fifty 
yards to score. The stadium went wild. For the first time, the Wonder Team 
had given up a touchdown. 

"The power!" I yelled to Jim, "the power! Turn it off!" 

Jim caught my meaning and vanished. He had seen what I had—that 
Pop Dee's control unit operated on a power line from under the stands. 
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The teams lined up. Ours sluggishly, for they were on their own—each 
robot operating automatically and independently. But they were built well, 
and a machine does what it is made to do—come hell or high water. I had 
built the Wonder Team to play football, and they played—with or without 
Sad McWilliams' control. 

The announcer cut through the uproar to say that Western would kick 
off to Leland. The diggers rumbled forward and the ball sailed deep into our 
end-zone. Quinby caught it. Fumbled it. Caught it again as the crowd 
shrieked. He started up the field, zigzagging as his teammates missed 
blocking assignments. The Western mechanicals converged on him. Again I 
closed my eyes. I was fond of that robot, and I couldn't bear to witness what 
was about to happen to him as tons of steel closed in on him. 


There was no sound—only the frenzied howling of the crowd. I looked 
between my spread fingers and my heart leaped. The diggers stood frozen 
in various attitudes about the field, and Quinby was crossing the goal line at 
an easy lope. Jim had cut off Pop's power. 

A raging crew of mechanics raced onto the field to switch the diggers 
onto automatic as the extra point was kicked to tie the score. 

Now the game began to roughen. Freed of control, the robots crashed 
each other viciously on every play. The referee's whistle shrilled unheard. 
The umpire tried to take the ball away from Halloran and three robots and 
two diggers chased him off the field. This terrified the referee, and he 
scampered for the sidelines as Hovec and a digger clattered in his direction. 

The spectators took fright and began crowding back into the stands. The 
people farther up, feeling the press of those below, began scrambling for the 
exits. Some idiot screamed that the robots were going mad and the 
stampede began in earnest. The Leland band struck up the Star Spangled 
Banner, but the panic was too far gone. People began spilling out over the 
stadium rim, climbing down the walls, babbling with fright. 

We tried to stop the tide, but Jim, Sad, Dorgan and I were all carried 
along on a wave of terrified humanity. On the field behind us, the robots 
were still playing football, unconscious of the mob hysteria that raged 
around them. 

As we reached the exit, still fighting to get back, we caught sight of Pop 
Dee. He called to us for help, and together we fought our way out of the 
kicking, biting, pushing melee. We were almost in the clear when Sulky 
Pressley. clothes torn and eyes bright with terror, spotted us. 

"There they are!" he shrieked. "They're the ones who started this! Lynch 
them!" 

Others took up the cry. "Lynch them! Get a rope!" 

We fled. Jim led us to his car, and we jumped in, one jump ahead of the 
mob. Horn blasting, we careened through the quiet streets of Leland and out 
onto the Bayshore Highway, heading south. We didn't stop running until we 
got to Fresno, ninety miles away. 

I'll never forget our hotel room there. The bottles, the camaraderie. Pop 
and Sad arm in arm. Jim and Dorgan and I talking freely. One thing we all 
agreed upon. As far as we were concerned, we'd seen our last football 
game. 
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So you see, in spite of what's been said and written about The Android 
Company and the Big Game Riot, I don't feel we were really responsible. 
We had to hide out a few weeks, of course, and Sad and Pop are looking for 
work. But I claim we gave the fans what they'd been asking for for years. 
We were deus ex machina, like I said. 

That five-hundred-dollar bet with Sulky is off, I guess. We still don't 
know how the game will turn out. The robots are still playing, you see. I 
don't quite know who's going to stop them, either. It's a cinch I'm never 
going to set foot in a football stadium again. 

I ask you—would you? 


